" If I had another crown to dispose of, I would bestow
it on the good poor King of England."

While he lived thus happily, his envoys, or state beggars,
plied their trade on his behalf in all the courts of the Em-
pire and beyond. From Scandinavia to Rome, from
Flanders to Russia, the " borrowers " went in quest of aid
for royalty in distress. Although they seldom realized their
expectations, they were hardly ever turned away quite
penniless. But most of the receipts left over after the ex-
penses of the embassies were met, as well as thousands of
pounds contributed by English royalists, were still wasted
by the incorrigible plotters.

These hopeful men were always willing to risk their
.lives, even though they would not go so far as tp exercise
discretion in Charles* service. In all his adversities he had
remained courteous, affable, approachable and more gen-
erous than his immediate followers considered appropriate
to his means. Hundreds of gentlemen were so fascinated
by his charm of manner that their loyalty to the Stuarts
grew passionately fanatical. Their devotion was his great-
est asset, and he took immense pains to keep it.

He was sure they could only be alienated from him on
religious grounds, and in order to prevent suspicions of his
own constancy to the Faith for which his father had died a
martyr, he became involved in the most bitter family
quarrel of his exile. He had left the Duke of Gloucester
in his mother's care, and one day learned that she was
endeavouring, despite her promises, to convert the boy to
Catholicism. Harry was staunch in his own belief, but
Henrietta Maria had deprived him of all Protestant at-
tendants. Charles wrote to her indignantly and much more
firmly than was his custom, for he was beginning to agree
with one who had said of his parents, " I do not wonder
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